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America’s Supreme Gladioli 


Again winners of that highest of exhibition 
honors, the Achievement Medal for sweepstakes 
total of the American Gladiolus Society Show. 


Our great storage houses are filled — bulbs for 
a hundred acres of gorgeous gardens! — almost 
limitless rows of filing trays packed to their. brims 
with true-to-name stock of amazing perfection. 


And yet, regrettably, the rows are not limitless. 


The leaping fame of Elmwood Terrace quality, 
bred in the Vermont hills to new hardiness and 
* beauty for superior reproduction in any climate, 
resulted last season in our forced rejection of 
many valuable orders after our surplus was 
exhausted. 


Those determined upon such patrician blooms 
as have carried off the American show champion- 
ship for two years, should make their reservations 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Catalog upon request. 


MARGARET BREARD HAwKs 


ELMWOOD TERRACE 
GARDENS 
BENNINGTON - - VERMONT 

















































Big Friendly Pines 
Make Cozy Homes 


Homes that are most attractive are surrounded 
by big hospitable trees—friendly Pine trees creat- 
ing shade and beauty, and standing guard against 
wind and storm. 

Hicks’ “Time-Saving” Pines 
will give your home a friendly hospitable appear- 
ance. They are big trees up to 26 feet high ready 
to move now. Pines will overcome that wind- 
swept, and summer-scorched appearance. We 
guarantee them to live. 


May we send you more information about how 
easily and cheaply the transformation may be 
‘ worked ? 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 


















Specimen Stock 
of Quality 


may be had in a choice assortment of 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 


Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and Hardy Garden 
Perennials suitable for the most particular 
person. 
















Visit us and see how well we are 





growing our products. 











Catalog 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 









Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 




















Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 






AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 





AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, | 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 

Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 







AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and ectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
—, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
po 






























Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
WYMAN'S 


framinghars series 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Award to M. Pernet-Ducher 


The George Robert White Medal of 
Honor has been awarded by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
to Joseph Pernet-Ducher, the famous 
French hybridizer of Roses. This 
medal was established several years 
ago as the result of a gift by Mr. 
White, and is commonly considered 
the highest horticultural award in this 
country. It is given for eminent ser- 
vice in horticulture, and the recipient 
each year is chosen by a committee, 
of which Prof. C. 8. Sargent is chair- 
man. 

The announcement of the award to 
M. Pernet-Ducher has been received 
with hearty approbation on all sides. 
Without question this great French- 
man has given more worth-while new 
Roses to the world than any other 
man who ever lived. In his modest 
little establishment at Venissieux, 
near Lyons, a long list of Roses now 
familiar to garden makers - every- 
where, as well as new kinds just com- 
ing into commerce, have been grown. 
M. Pernet-Ducher’s later years have 
been greatly saddened as the result of 
the loss in the war of his two sons, 
both of whom had previously assisted 
him in his work, yet he has put out 
a series of Pernettiana Roses which 
have attracted wide attention. Souve- 
nir de Claudius Pernet is the best 
known and has proved a remarkably 
fine yellow Rose for forcing, as well 
as for growing in the open. Souv. de 
Georges Pernet is also proving an ex- 
cellent Rose; and a new variety called 
Angele Pernet is now announced. 





New National Park Proposed 


The Southern Appalachian Park 
Committee, headed by Congressman 
H. W. Temple, of Pennsylvania, has 
reported to the Department of the 
Interior at Washington, recommend- 
ing the Blue Ridge of Virginia as the 
logical place for the establishment of 
a new national park. The report 
points out that a skyline drive might 
be constructed along this mountain 
top, looking down on the Shenandoah 
Valley, from 2,500 to 3,500 feet below, 


and commanding a view of the Pied- 
mont Plain, stretching to the Wash- 
ington monument. The proposed site 
also contains canyons and gorges, 
with beautful cascades, primeval for- 
ests and points of historical interest. 
The site recommended is approxi- 
mately 700 square miles. 





Medal Awarded James Boyd 


It is announced by the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society that the 
William Shafer Memorial Medal has 
been awarded for the first time to 
James Boyd, of Haverford, its presi- 
dent since 1918, and an active mem- 
ber of several other horticultural or- 
ganizations. Mr. Boyd, who is widely 
known throughout the country for his 
untiring efforts in promoting the in- 
terests of horticulture, has done much 
to broaden the scope and increase the 
activities of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, which has prospered 
greatly since he became its president. 





JOSEPH PERNET-DUCHER 





The Shafer Medal is to be awarded 
annually to the person who in the 
opinion of the Society does most to 
advance the interests of horticulture 
in its broadest sense. 





National Arboretum Planned 


Two bills have been introduced into 
Congress for the establishment of a 
national arboretum. on the banks of 
the Anacostia River, near Washing- 
ton. These bills call for an appropria- 
tion of three hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the purchase of the necessary 
land. It is proposed to have an ar- 
boretum which shall be truly national 
in its character, and the site desired 
would include 800 acres, which could 
in the future be increased to 2,000 
acres. A botanical garden would be 
combined with the arboretum, and the 
present plan calls for a 100-acre water 
garden and a 30 acre bird sanctuary. 
The famous Shaw Water Lily gardens 
would become a part of the new con- 
struction. The bill provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall be au- 
thorized to consult an advisory coun- 
cil formed of representatives of the 
various national organizations having 
to do with horticultural and allied in- 
terests. 


Medal for Thomas Roland 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on De- 
cember 29, it was voted to award the 
gold medal of the Society to Thomas 
Roland, of Nahant. Mr. William C. 
Endicott, chairman of the Committee 
on Gardens, made the following report 
to the Trustees: 

‘*The Committee on Gardens ap- 
pointed by your President has visited 
the greenhouses of Thomas Roland at 
Nahant and recommend that a gold 
medal be given to Mr. Roland. 

‘*In his greenhouses at Nahant Mr. 
Roland has a very remarkable collec- 
tion of plants all in perfect condition. 
His Cypripediums are very beautiful 
and are arranged with great taste. 
Some eight greenhouses are devoted 
entirely to Cyclamen (twelve thousand 
plants or more) now in full bloom. 
Two or three greenhouses are devoted 
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to Begonias which are equally beauti- 
ful. Though the extensive collection 
of many varieties of Acacias were not 
yet in bloom, one could see how vigor- 
ous the plants were and how fine the 
flowers will be when fully developed. 

‘‘The Committee were unanimous 
in their opinion that Mr. Roland is 
one of the best florists in the United 
States. It was with regret that two 
members of the Committee were un- 
able to see the Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet roses which are grown in his 
extensive greenhouses at Revere, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Roland is ab- 
sorbed in his work. In visiting the 
greenhouses under his guidance one 
felt the personal touch which is so 
necessary to success.’’ 





Forcing Plants by Electric Light 


The Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, located at Yonkers, 
N. Y., is reporting the results of its ex- 
periments in growing plants under 
electric light. Summarized, plants will 
grow faster under electric light but it 
costs more to produce them than under 
the beneficent rays of the sun. The 
complete replacement of nature by ar- 
tificial light shows no prospect of be- 
ing profitable in the opinion of Dr. 
Wm. Crocker, director of the institute, 
who adds that one would have to raise 
something having the value of pearls 
to make the use of light commercially 
profitable. The value of the work of the 
institute, he explains, is that it is try- 
ing to establish the laws of plant de- 
velopment, which can only be accom- 
plished by growing them under con- 
trolled conditions. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


At a meeting of the officers and 
committees of the New England 
Gladiolus Society at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Saturday, December 13, 
the show for 1925 was discussed and 
it was unanimously agreed that the 
Exhibition Committee accept as prizes 
only cash, cups, medals, or rosettes. 

It was unanimously decided to hold 
a series of monthly meetings on the 
second Saturday of January, Febru- 
ary, March, and April, and a commit- 
tee was named to arrange a program 
of topics and speakers. 

The topic for the first meeting will 
be ‘‘How to Sell Gladioli’’ and the 
speakers are Messrs. L. 8S. Ream of 
Marshfield, Garret DeLangen of 
Sharon, and Louis G. Rowe of Sea- 
brook, N. H. This meeting comes on 
Jan. 10, at 3 o’clock. 

The officers and committees of the 
Society are as follows :— 
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President, F. O. Shepardson, Mans- 
field; Vice President, Wm. E. Clark, 
Sharon; Second Vice President, Mrs. 
Alma T. Scott, E. Weymouth; Secre- 
tary, Dr. B. M. Latham, Mansfield; 
Treasurer, Clark W. Brown, Ashland; 
Executive Committee, A. L. Stephen 
of Waban, Wm. N. Craig of Wey- 
mouth and Dr. S. Irving Moody of 
Brockton; Exhibition Committee, B. 
R. Norley of Roslindale, Thomas M. 
Proctor of Wrentham, Albert Lehan 
of Mansfield, Mrs. F. W. Bickerton of 
Framingham, and A. C. Seott of E. 
Weymouth; Auditor, E. Parker 
Hawes, Roslindale. 





Pennsylvania Society Activities 


At the new Century Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., January 20, at 3.30 P. M., 
an illustrated lecture will be deliv- 
ered by Mr. Richardson Wright, edi- 
tor of ‘‘House and Garden,’’ on 
‘*What I Have Done on My Place in 





THOMAS ROLAND 


Connecticut.’’ The following classes 
are offered for competition at the 
flower show which will be held in con- 
nection with the lecture: Cyclamen, 
best two plants; Primula Obconica, 
best two plants; Primula Malacoides 
or Types, best two plants; Roses, 
eighteen flowers, mixed varieties; 
Carnations, twenty-five flowers, mixed 
varieties; Mixed flowers, best vase. 

In addition to prizes for the above 
classes, an appropriation of ten dol- 
lars for each month has been made, 
to be awarded to any meritorious ex- 
hibits for which a prize is not offered. 


January 1, 1925 


The judges are instructed to award 
this amount, or such part of it as 
they may consider proper, to any 
worthy exhibits. 





Dr. Robert Huey Honored 


The gold medal of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society has been 
presented to Dr. Robert Huey in rec- 
ognition of his years of valuable ser- 
vices in the interest of the Rose. Dr. 
Huey is an authority on Roses and 
for many years maintained a test gar- 
den, where he tried out the Roses of 
foreign growers for the American 
climate. He is also the author of sev- 
eral books and has been well-known 
as a lecturer on horticultural sub- 
jects. A letter of appreciation and 
thanks has been received from Dr. 
Huey by the Society. 





HEDGES FOR COLD CLIMATES 


What would you suggest for hedges in a 
very cold section of New England? 


Three of the evergreens, the Hem- 
lock, the White Spruce, and the Ar- 
borvitae are very hardy plants, and 
ean be depended upon for lasting 
hedges in cold sections. The Hemlock 
makes a particularly handsome hedge, 
and the common Arborvitae is the 
cheapest. There are some forms sold 
by the nurserymen which are rather 
more ornamental, although not greatly 
different in character. The form 
known as Thuja occidentalis is par- 
ticularly good because of its dark 
foliage. 

Ligustrum vulgare, the common 
Privet, is one of the best of the de- 
ciduous shrubs for a cold section, but 
unfortunately is rather difficult to ob- 
tain in nurseries. The Ibota Privet is 
reasonably hardy. It does not make 
quite so symmetrical a hedge, but is 
often used, and produces attractive 
black berries in great quantities. The 
Privets have the advantage of holding 
their leaves until very late in the 
winter but on the other hand, they 


do not produce the attractive fruit of 
the Japanese Barberry, which is prob- 
ably the best plant for a low hedge in 
a cold section, although Spirea Thun- 
bergii may be used if the Barberry is 
considered too common. 
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GROWING FERNSIN THEHOUSE 





Few plants are more satisfactory for 
the living room window than Ferns, 
particularly the Sword Ferns (Nephro- 
lepis) of the Boston type. The newer 
varieties of the Sword Fern, with 
plumy and crinkled foliage are par- 
ticularly handsome, although most of 
them have a tendency to revert to the 
common type as they grow older. This 
tendency is increased by the use of 
rich, tenaceous soil, and the applica- 
tion of fertilizers. The lacy texture of 
the leaves can be retained for years if 
the Ferns are grown in a porous soil 
containing a liberal amount of sand 
and no manure. The more porous and 
open the soil is, the better. 

All these Ferns like the morning sun- 
light. Ferns grown in a sunny window 
have a somewhat paler green color than 
those which are shaded to a great ex- 
tent, but on the other hand, the fronds 
are harder and more enduring. A moist 
atmosphere is difficult to obtain in a 
living room, but such an atmosphere 
helps to encourage the strong growth 
of the Ferns. When Ferns are pur- 
chased of a florist and transferred to a 
living room, they find themselves in an 
entirely different environment. There is 
usually an abundance of moisture in a 
greenhouse, which is lacking in the 
modern home. For that reason it is ad- 
visable when possible to buy Ferns in 
the late summer, when the windows in 
the home can be kept open and before 
the fires are lighted. Then the plants 
become gradually inured to their new 
situation. If plants are purchased at 
this season, let them be kept in the 
kitchen for a few weeks before they 
are taken into the living room. Or if 
this plan is not advisable, it may be 
possible to remove them to the kitchen 
at night. 

Gas has a very injurious effect on 
Ferns. When it is used, the plants 
should be kept as far from the light- 
ing fixture as possible. These plants 
need fresh air, which should be ad- 
mitted to the room every day if pos- 
sible, except when the weather is ex- 
tremely cold. At the same time, the 
outside air should not be allowed to 
blow directly upon the plants. 

Water should be given in modera- 
tion. It is best to let the plants get 
fairly dry and then water them until 
the soil is saturated. Water must never 
stand in the saucers under the plants. 
Ferns often die when their pots stand 
in jardinieres just because this danger 
is overlooked. : 

Some fronds are always maturing 
and going by. When they begin to fade, 





remove them by cutting the stems close 
to the soil. If fronds of the common 
type appear when a lacy plant is being 
grown, they, too, should be taken off. 
Sprinkling the foliage is sometimes 
good treatment, but should be done 
only when the weather is cloudy. The 
sun should never be allowed to shine 
upon Fern leaves when they are wet. 

In houses where furnaces are used, 


the Ferns are likely to become very - 


dusty, and should be cleansed by 
sponging them or by inverting them if 
they are not too large and dipping 
them in a tub of water. This same 
method of dipping the plants can be 
used when they become infested with 
seale or mealy bugs, but the receptacle 
should contain suds made by using 
ivory soap or whale oil soap. The water 
in which Ferns are dipped should al- 
ways be tepid. 





RED SPIDER ON EVERGREENS 


I should like to ask if you know of any 
real cure for red spider on evergreens. Many 
fine old groups in my city (Columbus, Ohio) 
have been ruined by this pest. 

Red spider can be exterminated 
without great difficulty by the use of 
dusting sprays. The best material is 
a combination of dry sulphur ground 
very fine and fine tobacco dust in 
equal parts. It should be applied at 
least three times in the course of the 
season, the first time in June. If there 
are only a few trees, it may be put on 
with hand bellows or a small dusting 
gun. Where there are many trees, it 
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is better to use a small power dis- 
tributor. This method of dealing with 
the red spider has proved very effi- 
cient in the Arnold Arboretum, where 
the pest has been almost entirely erad- 


' jeated. 





CHINESE WISTARIAS 


Is it advisable to cut back the Ohinese 
Wistarias hard each season? I notice that 
that practice seems to be followed in the 
Arnold Arboretum. 


The Wistarias in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum are grown on a trellis and in 
such a limited space that annual trim- 
ming is necessary to keep them within 
bounds. As a rule, the Chinese Wis- 
tarias are more effective if allowed to 
grow without restraint, provided that 
they bloom. Sometimes recalcitrant 
plants can be forced into bloom by 
hard pruning. Not infrequently, how- 
ever the amateur makes the mistake 
of cutting off the wood which would 
produce flowers. This flowering wood 
may be distinguished by its short- 
jointed, stag-horn like growth and the 
absence of clinging spines. Its bark is 
usually darker colored than that of 
the other wood, too. The novice is very 
likely to cut away this scrubby 
growth, leaving the strong shoots 
which contain no buds. It is always an 
advantage to keep these long, smooth, 
flowerless canes trimmed back to some 
extent, for otherwise they will take 
the nourishment which ought to go to 
the flowering shoots. When left to 
themselves, the Chinese Wistaria is a 
very strong growing plant, and will 
cover a thousand square feet in a few 
years. 
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BLENDING COLORS* 





Suggestions for the Arrangement of Cut Flowers 





In decorating a house for a dinner 
look out for your lighting effects. 
Candles throw a yellow light, and 
tungsten electric bulbs a blue light. 
The latter gives a woman a sallow 
complexion. One reason candles are 
popular at luncheons and dinners is 
because of the mellow light that they 
throw, for the yellow light heightens 
the woman’s attractiveness. Yet be 
careful in using yellow for it will kill 
the crimsons. Deep cerise is much 
better under yellow light. 

Modification of a single color, or a 
simple cluster of a contrasting color 
will often relieve the monotony of the 
work by introducing a note which will 
give it character. For instance: a bas- 
ket of Claudius Pernet Roses with a 
cluster of rich purple hothouse grapes 
either arranged on the handle or lying 
in the-basket with the Roses properly 
arranged around it to accentuate it, 
will prove to be a masterpiece where 
the Roses alone would look common- 
place. . 
Study the dominance of color. Take 
the Nasturtiums. All Nasturtium col- 
ors run together. You can use all kinds 
of Nasturtiums together, even the so- 
called pinks, because they have some 
yellow in their composition. The col- 
ors are tied together. 

Did you ever try combining Pink 
Chrysanthemums and Laddie Carna- 
tions? They don’t work. Why? One 
is a blue pink, and the tones of the 
Carnation are a yellow pink. 

Look through a ring at a red disk. 
Look away—it is green. That is the 
complementary color. Use yellow and 
you get violet. You should use warm 
colors sparingly. As an illustration, a 
man wears a red necktie. You notice 
him. Let him put on a red vest. He 
begins to look startling. Blue is al- 
ways a good background to bring out 
warm colors—as violets and Mrs. 
Aaron Ward Roses. 

Where you arrange garden flowers, 
give all the flowers an equal propor- 
tion—and do not accentuate any one 
flower by raising it higher than the 
others. In blending colors all the Cat- 
tleyas blend together. Mrs. Aaron 
Ward Roses blend, as we find that 
vellow is on the lip of the Orchid 
flower. Sweet Peas, for the reasons I 
have named, do not blend with Or- 
chids; by themselves they are beau- 
tiful and they combine with Roses. 





* From an address by Prof..H. B. Dorner 
of Urbana, Ill., before the Florists Olub of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Almost all tints combine well to- 
gether. It is said that tints are fem- 
inine. White shades are masculine. 
Instinetively we make that distinction 
—men like positive colors. 

Don’t'use Carnations and Roses to- 
gether; use Stevia with Carnations or 
Stevia with Roses. Roses and Lily of 
the Valley are good. Study the in- 
dividuality of your flowers. Don’t 
mass 'them; keep them distinct. Use 
accessories sparingly. There are places 
where a ribbon of the right shade is 
the completing touch. The indisecrim- 
inate use of ribbons is to be greatly 
deplored. Then again in regard to 
‘*greens.’’ A vase of Roses with good 
foliage is not added to by the ad- 
dition of common woods Fern or even 
by sprays of Asparagus. 





BEAUTY IN ROSE HIPS 


Roses are seldom thought of as or- 
namental fruiting shrubs yet as such 
the wild species are entitled to high 
rank. They bear an abundance of 
brightly colored fruits which through- 
out the autumn and winter enliven 
the garden landscape. Usually in 
color these Rose-hips, as the fruits are 
called, are of some shade of red but 
in many of the Musk Roses they are 
orange-color and in the Scotch Roses 
jet black. The hips vary much in size, 
and in shape may be globose, flattened 


HIPS OF ROSA CANINA 
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round, ovoid, obovoid or spindle- 
form. They may be clustered or soli- 
tary and their duration on the plant 
is variable. On some like R. omeiensis 
the fruit ripens and falls in July but 
in most of them it is retained far into 
the winter or even well into the fol- 
lowing spring. 

The largest fruits are those of R. 
rugosa and its hybrids which are 
hanging, flattened round, and well de- 
seribed by its Japanese name Sea- 
tomato. But large and showy as these 
are they are less frost resistant than 
the fruits of R. canina, R. villosa and 
many other European species as well 
as those of our own Seashore Rose 
(R. virginiana). These carry their 
brightly colored fruits right through 
the winter giving a welcome touch of 
color in the dreariest of days. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





BOOKS 


Beautiful Gardens in America, by Louise 
Sheldon; published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. Price $10. 


This remarkable book is really a 
new edition of a work which has had 
a wide sale and has done much to in- 
fluence garden making in this coun- 
try. It is a book made up largely of 
illustrations which have been greatly 
augmented since the original edition 
appeared in 1915. These illustrations 
have been very carefully scrutinized 
by such experts as Mrs. Edward Hard- 
ing, Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. Banyer 
Clarkson and Mrs. Perey Kennedy. 
All sections of the country have been 
covered, many of them state by state, 
and enough text has been used to indi- 
cate the influence which climate and 
location have in developing gardens of 
different types. The book is inspiring, 
but it is more than that, it is full of 
practical suggestions and can hardly 
be put aside by anyone who has in 
mind the making of a new garden or 
the improvement of a garden already 
made. 





Hardy Bulbs for Amateurs, by Rev. Joseph 
Jacob; published in United States by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York City. Price $1.75. 


This is an English book. If that 
fact is kept in mind and allowance 
made for climatic differences, it will 
be found full of helpful suggestions. 
Of course, amateurs in this country 
are plagued at present by the difficul- 
ties encountered in obtaining some 
kinds of bulbs, owing to the edict of 
the Federal Horticultural Board at 
Washington, but much that this book 
contains in the way of suggestions 
about the uses of the various bulbs 
and the ways in which to plant and 


grow them will prove of much value. 3 | 
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HOUSE PLANTS 








Orange and Lemon Trees 


Ornamental dwarf forms of Lemon 
and Orange have proved popular 
plants for house decorations this sea- 
son. Oranges sold particularly well at 
Christmas, but many purchasers have 
been disappointed by the fact that the 
foliage has already begun to turn yel- 
low or brown and drop off. This is al- 
most certain to happen if the plants 
have been potted in heavy soil, because 
a great amount of water is required to 
keep them growing, and the soil is 
very likely to become sour. It is very 
important that no water be allowed to 
stand in the saucers under the pots, and 
a sunny window is needed for the best 
development of these plants. 

If the Oranges and the Lemons are 
to be carried over until the next year, 
they should be repotted in the spring, 
and a large amount of pure sand used 
with the garden soil. A little bone meal 
stirred into the soil has a beneficial 
effect, while the fruit is ripening. When 
spring comes, it is wise to plunge the 
pots in a sunny bed out of doors. 





The Peperomia 


The Peperomia is a good plant for 
window gardens where space is lim- 
ited. It never grows very large and is 
satisfied with a small pot, although it 
grows particularly well if the pot is 
set inside of a larger pot or a jar- 
diniere, the open space being filled 
with sphagnum moss. The plant likes 
a moist atmosphere, which is obtained 


by using moss in this way and keeping | 


it wet. The Peperomia grows in the 
form of a rosette of silvery green 
leaves, held by curious, almost trans- 
parent stems. The flowers are creamy 
white, and produced in plumy heads. 





The Tender Primroses 


No house plants are more satisfac- 
tory than the different forms of the 
Primrose, particularly the Chinese 
Primrose (Primula sinensis), the more 
common -Primula obconica and the 
Baby Primrose (P. malacoides). There 
are now improved forms of P. obeonica 
which have much larger flowers than 
the old fashioned varieties and one, 
known as P. obconica gigantea, is re- 
markable for its size. 

The Baby Primrose is not quite so 
persistent in its blooming habit but 


The Chinese Primrose has peculiar 
notched petals which are amdng its at- 
tractive features. It flowers almost as 
freely as obconica and is without the 
fine hairs which sometimes, excite a 
rash on the flesh of persons whose skin 
is very sensitive. Occasionally com- 
plaints are made of unhappy results 
from the cultivation of the Obeonica 
Primrose on this account but there are 
very few persons who are affected, and 
the trouble can always be avoided by 
wearing rubber gloves when handling 
the plants. 

Primroses of this type will often 
bloom for months without cessation but 
they like a rather moist atmosphere, 
and the pots.in which they are planted 
must be well drained. They will do well 
in full sunlight, but have better color 
when the light is more subdued except 
for an hour or two each day. An oceca- 
sional application of one of the pre- 
pared plant foods on the market will 
help to keep the plants blooming. 





BEGONIAS IN THE HOUSE 


Dear Sir: It oceurs to me that you 
may be interested in the method by 
which I am able to grow Begonias 
very successfully in the house. The 
house is heated with hot water, and 
most of the radiators are under sunny 
windows. I have a number of oblong, 
pyrex dishes which I set upon the 
radiators. These dishes are about one- 
inch deep and are kept nearly filled 
with water. The pots containing the 
Begonias are set in these pyrex dishes, 
and enough moisture is evaporated 
from the water as a result of the bot- 
tom heat to keep the plants in a most 
flourishing condition. The Begonias 
bloom continuously throughout the 
winter, giving me flowers for my 
friends as well as an abundant supply 
for the dining table. 


—Louise Lano, 


Brookline, Mass. 








when in bloom is probably the hand- | 
somest of the trio. . 





PRIMULA OBOCONIOA IS A FREE BLOOMING HOUSE PLANT 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with this issue Hortt- 
cuLTURE ILLUSTRATED will be pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, in conjunction with 
the Horticultural Society of New 
York, Inc., and the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society. This arrangement 
has been entered into in the belief 
that it will do much to promote hor- 
ticultural advancement in this coun- 
try and particularly in the middle and 
north Atlantic States, which cover 
the section served by these three So- 
cieties. 


This issue and subsequent issues 
will go to every member of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, of the 
Horticultural Society of New York, 
and of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. The paper will continue to 
be edited at the offices of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in Hor- 
ticultural Hall; Boston, but the edi- 
torial contents will be broad and 
varied enough to be of value and 
interest to the members of all three 
Societies. The fact will also be kept 
in mind, that the paper has a large 
general circulation among garden 
makers outside the Societies named. 


The publishers are convinced that 
HorricutturE ILLUSTRATED under this 
new arrangement will exercise a very 
widespread influence, that it will do 
much to weld the interests of garden 
makers throughout the northeast sec- 
tion and that it will prove the means 
of stimulating horticultural activities 
in new and progressive lines. 


A limited amount of advertising 
will be carried, but it will be very 
earefully scrutinized. The paper is 
used to a large extent as an index of 
reliable concerns from whom desired 
material may be obtained, and care 
will be taken to exclude all advertis- 
ing which is in any way misleading. 


HORTICULTURE 


HorticcuLtturE Iniustrarep is not 
operated for profit, but in the inter- 
ests of garden makers and horticultural 
workers, both amateurs and those in 
commercial lines. It is undertaking to 
develop a field which has never before 
been touched by a publication of this 
kind, and while it may, and doubtless 
will, make mistakes, it has in view only 
one goal, which is the advancement of 
horticulture in America. 





COMING MEETINGS AND 
EXHIBITIONS 


_ January 7-9, Cambridge, Md.—Annual meet- 
ing of the Maryland Horticultural Society. 


January 22, Chicago, Ill—Annual meeting 
of the American Forestry Association, at the 
Hamilton Club, in commemoration of its 50th 
birthday anniversary. 


January 29-30, Milwaukee, Wis.—Annual 
exhibition and meeting of the American Car- 
nation Society. 


January 29-30, Milwaukee, Wis.—Flower 
show of American Rose Society. 


February 27, 28 and March 1, Boston— 
Exhibition of the Boston Flower Exchange at 
Horticultural Hall. 


March 16-21, New York.—Twelfth annual 
international flower show at Grand Central 
palace. Conducted by the Horticultural 
Society of New York and the New York 
Florists’ Club. 


March 21-28, Kansas City, Mo.—Seventh 
National Flower Show of the Society of 
American Florists. 


March 26-29, Boston.—Spring exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 


March 28-April 4, Cleveland, 0.—Cleveland 
flower show at Public Auditorium. 


SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA 


At Hillerest Gardens we use stones 
in many ways from the high fruit- 
wall back of the espalier which makes 
an excellent background for the beau- 
tiful American pillar rose which 
grows on either side of its oak gate, 
to placing them back of the beds on 
the wood road to mark the soil which 
has been prepared for the planting of 
primroses and other flowers. Among 
these one of the earliest to blossom 
in the spring is the dainty little 
Shortia galacifolia with its lovely 
white bells of scalloped petals. At 
first we had trouble in growing it be- 
cause we found it had a tendency in 
the spring to heave out of the ground, 
but we found that we could prevent 
this heaving by placing stones over 
its roots. It also likes the moisture 
which is retained in the Soil by the 
stones and grows well among them. 
The Shortia galacifolia is such an ex- 
quisite little flower with its dainty 
ivory white bells and lustrous round, 
reddish-green leaves that we always 
look forward to its blossoming in the 
early spring. If it were once a lost 
flower we are very glad that it has 
been found. —M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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CLEMATIS PANICULATA 


An Interesting Discussion as to Who 
First Raised It in America 

Dear Sir:—In the issue of ‘‘ Horti- 
culture’’ just to hand, I note E. H. 
Wilson’s reference to Clematis pani- 
culata and its introduction. There are 
one or two corrections’ that might be 
made for the sake of accuracy. In the 
year 1887 the writer came from Eng- 
land to work under T. D. Hatfield, the 
Woolson Nursery at Passaic, N. J. 
He remarked to me one day in spring 
that the plant of C. paniculata was 
the best thing on the place in its sea- 
son, but that it could not be propa- 
gated, as it did not make good seeds, 
the season there being too short. 

Mr. Hatfield left there in early 
summer of that year and went to 
Wellesley. In the autumn of 1887, the 
writer went to the woods, gathered 
roots of Clematis virginiana, grafted 
C. paniculata on them, and the second 
year, by use of cions from the parent 
tree and the young ones, raised 200, 
all of which went to J. H. Bowditch 
for his work in Newport, where good 
seeds were produced in abundance. 

Professor Sargent in ‘‘Garden and 
Forest’’ just before 1890, gave an 
illustration from these plants, verify- 
ing the species, giving the history of 
its. introduction and propagation. 
This you may be interested in refer- 
ring to, as the writer’s name was used 
in the story, and in previous articles 
on the plant. 

Very truly yours, 
E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 





MR. WILSON’S REPLY 


The above letter was handed to Mr. 
Wilson, whose reply, addressed to Mr. 
Orpet, is as follows: 

Dear Mr. Orpet :—My note on Clem- 
atis paniculata was written with full 
knowledge of what had appeared in 
Garden and Forest in 1889 and 1890 
in regard to this plant. My interest is 
chiefly in its introduction into Amer- 
ica. In the first notices of this plant 
it is said to have been introduced into 
Europe in 1796, which is an egregious 
blunder for which Nicholson is re- 
sponsible. We now know for a fact 
that Maximowiez introduced this 
plant into St. Petersburg and also 
that seeds were received at the Ar- 
nold Arboretum from St. Petersburg 
in 1877. We have lists of the plants 
introduced by Dr. Hall and Thomas 
Hogg compiled by Parson’s & Sons 
and this Clematis does not appear in 
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is nothing to show that Clematis pani- 
culata was known in American gar- 
dens prior to the introduction of seeds 
from St. Petersburg in 1877 into the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

That you grafted some two hun- 
dred plants which afterwards went to 
Newport is interesting historically, 
since it proves that you were the first 
to propagate this plant vegetatively. 
It is Mr. Hatfield, himself, who claims 
to have raised the first plants from 
seeds ripening in this country. This 
again is interesting historically. But 
the point of greatest interest to me is 
that the Arnold Arboretum was the 
first to raise this plant in America. 
This record must stand until some 
evidence is forthcoming to prove that 
the plant was in cultivation prior to 
1877. 

Very truly yours, 
Arnold Arboretum. E. H. Wilson. 





EARTH WORMS IN FLOWER 
POTS 
Please tell me how to do away with the 


earth worms which seem to fill the soil in 
which my house plants are potted. 


As a rule earth worms are not con- 
sidered harmful, but their activities 
are somewhat detrimental to house 
plants, as their holes allow too much 
air to reach the roots, while their 
wanderings through the soil destroy 
some of the rootlets. These worms 
usually come to the surface at night, 
especially if the top soil is moist. You 
ean often find and destroy many of 
them by suddenly illuminating a dark 
room where the pots have been placed. 
Lime water made by dissolving a 
small lump of lime in a pail of water 
has a tendency to drive the worms to 
the surface. A weak solution of am- 
monia has the same effect. Of course, 
worms would not be found in potting 
soil if this soil were baked in the oven 
or scalded with hot water before be- 
ing put into the pots. 





THE NORWAY SPRUCE 
(Cover Illustration) 


There are few handsomer ever- 
greens than the Norway Spruce when 
it is seen at its best. This tree, the 
proper botanical name of which is 
Picea Abies, although it is generally 
listed as Picea excelsa, has been 
widely planted, and is a very useful 
tree in its younger days. It looks like 
a tree which ought to last for centur- 
ies, but unfortunately it begins to 
lose its top and to take on a shabby 
appearance when it is about fifty 
years old. This is a fact which should 
be kept in mind when the Norway 
Spruce is planted. 
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THE PSEUDOLARIX 





Few trees which can be grown in 
the northern part of the country are 
more interesting than the Pseudolarix, 
which in summer has all the appear- 
ance of an evergreen, but which loses 
its leaves in the autumn and remains 
with bare branches until spring. The 
common name and the one by- which 
it is often sold is the Chinese Golden 
Larch. It is not really a Larch, how- 
ever, although it has a similar habit 
of growth. Its foliage is made es- 
pecially attractive by its peculiar 
feathery character, due to the nature 
of its branches, the needles appear- 


one of its attractive features, and is 
attained only when it has an abun- 
dance of room on all sides. 


Sometimes the Pseudolarix is 


grafted on the common Larch, but 


never develops into a satisfactory tree 
when this plan is followed. It is at 
its best when raised from seeds. As 
this tree came originally from eastern 
China, where it grows at an altitude 
of from three thousand to four thou- 
sand feet, it is naturally well adapted 
to cold sections, and it has the distinet 
advantage of being immune to most 
of the insect pests and fungus diseases 
which are found on other ornamental 
trees. 














THE PSEUDOLARIX LOOKS LIKE AN EVERGREEN BUT DROPS ITS 
LEAVES IN THE AUTUMN 


ing in dense clusters on short spurs. 
Occasionally a tree produces a large 
number of cones, adding in this man- 
ner to its attractive appearance. The 
cones are erect, rather short and open. 
The branches are long and spreading, 
pendulous at the extremities, and are 
moved by even a faint breeze. The 
golden color comes only in the au- 
tumn, the foliage carrying a rich 


shade of green throughout the summer 
months. When given a sunny open 
position and grown in well drained, 
slightly moist soil, the Pseudolarix 
makes a remarkably fine tree. It is 
not, however, a tree to be grown in 
association with others, never thriv- 
ing if at all crowded. Its symmetry is 


PROPAGATING ASPIDISTRAS 


I have a large Aspidistra which is ad- 
mired by my friends. Oan I cut it up so as 
to make additional plants to give away? 

No house plant is more easily propa- 
gated than the Aspidistra. You need 
only to remove the plant and cut up 
as much of it as you wish to dispose 
of, simply taking care to have a leaf 
with -each piece. The Aspidistra will 
thrive in any ordinary garden soil, but 
must have good drainage. The pot 
should be watered moderately during 
the growing season, but only a little 
water given for the rest of the time. 
It is one of the good points of this 
plant that it will grow freely in the 
warm dry atmosphere of modern 
homes, and even in a poorly lighted 
eorner of the room. 
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MAKING A WALL GARDEN 





Wall gardening is closely allied to 


rock gardening. In England wall gar- 
dens are common, but comparatively 
few are to be found in this country 
as yet. Considerable skill is required 
to make a wall garden, and yet the 
principles to be kept in mind are not 
at all complicated. It often happens 
that there is a banking or sloping 
piece of ground with which it is diffi- 
cult to deal. Grass does not grow well 
upon it, as the earth is continually be- 
ing washed away from the roots and 
if trees and shrubs are planted there, 
they have the appearance of con- 
stantly slipping down. 

The simplest way to handle such a 
situation is to construct a retaining 
wall. Yet such a wall if made of 
cement or even of stones, has an ar- 
tificial appearance which does not 
harmonize well with a garden. If 
however, the rocks are laid in place 
so as to make a dry wall, with open- 
ings large and small between them, 
they can be draped with creeping 
plants and alpines so as to make a 
most attractive picture. It is in this 
manner that wall gardens were origi- 
nated in England. In this country a 
dry wall, by which is meant a wall 
built of stones without cement, may 
suffer from the action of frosts, but 
this danger can be avoided by having 


the wall cemented at the foundation 
and for a few inches above the 
ground. Then a little cement may be 
used occasionally to hold large stones 
in place. 

One of the best examples of wall 
gardening in New England is to be 
found on the estate in Brookline of 
Edwin 8. Webster, vice president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. It consists of a retaining wall 
built on a curve and sloping gradually 
from a height of four feet at the cen- 
ter to the level of the ground. This 
wall contains many very large stones, 
and was built almost entirely without 
the use of cement, although a little 
lime was used infrequently. The stones 
were laid in place in such a way as to 
have them slope backwards a little, 
thus making pockets which will hold 
the soil. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous plant 
used is Nepeta Mussinii, which has a 
creeping habit and a delightful gray 
foliage. This plant now covers the 
wall in great patches, but is inter- 
spersed with many other plants, in- 
cluding the Siberian Wallflower and 
various forms of Arabis. The Siberian 
Wallflower is a delightful plant and 
has proven itself well adapted to wall 
gardening. It went through last win- 
ter practically without loss for which 
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reason it may be considered hardy 
in Boston. Many varieties of alpine 
plants have been used, most of which 
bloom freely in the spring. 

Among the plants which may be 
recommended for a wall garden be- 
cause very easy to handle are Stachys 
lanata, Alyssum, Achillea, Artemisia, 
and Cerastium tomentosum. 

In a helpful lecture on rock gardens 
and wall gardens, delivered before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Mrs. L. S. Chanler, of Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., said: 

‘Tt is very important in making a 
wall to watch the men constructing it; 
otherwise they will throw in large 
stones, instead of earth mixed with 
small stones, behind the wall. The 
whole idea of a dry wall is that the 
plants should be able to root through 
it into the bank of earth behind. If, 
when the tender roots push back, they 
find only stones, the plants will 
naturally die. It is necessary to en- 
rich the soil and see that it has humus 
well mixed with it, so that the plants 
ean thrive. In building the dry wall, 
as much care should be taken to ram 
down the soil and leave no air spaces 
as in constructing the rock garden. It 
is really the same idea, and it is also 
necessary to have the stones tip up- 
ward a little, so that the rain may 
reach the plants between them. This 
is called a battered wall and can be 
made by putting small stones between 





WALL GARDEN ON THE ESTATE OF EDWIN 8. WEBSTER IN BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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and in front of larger ones and care- 
fully filling and ramming the crevices 
between with soil. When finished, this 
should all be perfectly firm.’’ 





LILIES FROM SEED* 
Interesting Experiments in Hybridiz- 
ing—New Lilies Obtained 


It is generally understood that the 
best way to grow difficult plants suc- 
cessfully is to raise them from seeds 
and this, I think, is certainly true of 
Liliums. When I first came to Canada 
in 1912 and went to the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph, Prof. J. 
W. Crow had just made a start on 
hybridizing Lilies and had a few seed- 
lings of L. speciosum & L. tigrinum. 
These were given into my care and 
although these never grew to flower- 
ing size, we had some interesting re- 
sults. L. Henryi seeded very freely 
and the seedlings grew rapidly, the 
rather heavy soil seeming to suit it 
exactly and large handsome clumps, 
seven or eight feet high, are growing 
in the borders. L. regale, also, was 
grown from seeds quite easily. 

Many crosses were made between 
different species but unfortunately 
many of them were lost during a se- 
vere winter. L. Henryi x L. speci- 
osum roseum bloomed, but apparently 
the seedling was a true L. Henryi, 
which was the seed parent. L. croceum 
crossed with various named varieties 
of L. elegans gave some good colour 
variations. 

The Lily which has recently been 
named George C. Creelman and re- 
corded with the Canadian Council of 
Horticulture is a cross between 
L. Sargentiae and L. regale, the 
former being the seed parent. I under- 
stand that it is much larger than the 
average L. regale but otherwise the 
same. There are no bulbils in the axils 
of the leaves, but as I have not seen 
it myself, it is not possible for me to 
deseribe it. It seeds freely, and one of 
the seedlings which bloomed at 
Ottawa in 1923 is very handsome, 
with long, tubular flowers and the 
colouring of L. regale. It was only two 
years old and had four blooms, so 
probably it will be a good garden 
plant. 

In 1920 I came to Ottawa and W. T. 
Macoun, the dominion horticulturist, 
encouraged me to continue my work 
with Liliums. The Ottawa Farm is 
the chief of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s Experimental Farms system, 
and experimental work is done here 
and new plants and trees are tested 
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and then distributed to the Branch 
Farms. The soil is light, the summers 
are very hot and the winters very 
cold, but as there is generally a deep 
covering of snow on the ground all 
the winter, many bulbous plants do 
well. 

L. tenuifolium seeds very freely; 
our conditions seem to be ideal for 
this species. Seedlings bloom in the 
second year. L. monadelphum sets 
seed without artificial pollenation, but 
the seedlings are very slow growing. 
L. eroceum sets a few seeds and a 
cross of L. dahuricum  L. umbella- 
tum I made, bloomed in three years 
from seed. . 

L. superbum set some seed pods, but 
they contained very little good seed. 
I have not succeeded in crossing it 
with any other species. This Lilium 
grows well in the borders and it is a 
mistake to say that it needs a moist 
soil. 

L. sutchuenense and L. Willmottiae 
both seed freely and seedlings of the 
former bloomed in two years. 





HOLLY FROM SEED 


The New York Botanical Garden is 
distributing very interesting post- 
ecards containing pictures of Holly 
plants in pots, two, three and four 
years old. The statement is made that 
these Hollies have all been grown 
from seeds sown in January, and per- 
sons who are fortunate enough to 
have Holly berries are urged to plant 
them at once in pots. The statement 
is made that it is a simple matter to 
grow Holly trees for one’s self and 
to have trees to give one’s friends. 
The fact must be remembered, though, 
that the Holly seeds are very slow to 
germinate. 

After being planted in the pots 
about a quarter of an inch deep, the 
pots should be set away in a cellar 
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or cold frame and allowed to remain 
for a year, being watered occasionally. 
Some seeds may sprout in less time, 
but often two years elapse before all 
the seedlings appear. Once above 


ground, however, the plants grow rap- 
idly and may be kept for a time in 
the house, making rather interesting 
house plants, 





GARDEN BENCH COMPETITION 


A prize of the six-volume edition 


‘of the Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 


ticulture by L. H. Bailey, or books 
equivalent in value, is offered by Hill- 
crest Gardens, Weston, Massachusetts, 
for a design for a bench to be set un- 
der a picturesque old apple tree in an 
informal’ garden planted with wild 
Roses from many parts of the world, 
Lilaes, Peonies and Japanese Iris. It 
is set off from the adjoining lot by a 
hedge of as yet very small trees of 
Douglas firs and hemlocks. 

The bench is to be of field stone 
procurable on the land. The dimen- 
sions are to be: Height of seat from 
ground, nineteen inches; width of 
seat, seventeen inches; dip of seat 
from the front to the back, one inch; 
length of seat not less than six feet 
nor more than seven feet; height of 
back to be in proportion. 

The seat of the bench may be made 
either of a concrete slab or of field 
stone, but the designer should take 
into consideration the fact that the 
bench will be constructed by the 
workmen employed on the place. 
Architectural working drawings are 
to be the property of Hillerest Gar- 
dens after the prize has been 
awarded. 

Drawings should be marked with a 
nom de plume, which will be placed 
also on the outside of a sealed envel- 
ope that will contain the name and 
the address of the designer. They 
should be sent between the first and 
fifteenth of May to Mr. Henry A. 
Frost, The Cambridge School of Do- 
mestic Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture, Inc., 13 Boylston Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Committee for judging the de- 
signs are:— Miss Marian Roby Case, 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
Mr. John C. Wister, Wister Street and 
Clarkson Avenue, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and Mr. Henry 
A. Frost, 13 Boylston Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Any questions in regard to the com- 
petition should be addressed to Mr. 
E. I. Farrington, Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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OF A ROVING GARDENER 


RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS | 





It is pleasant to find an increasing 
interest in the kind of plants which 
make a garden or an estate attractive 
in winter as well as in summer. Of 
course, one must have shrubs and 
trees in order to obtain winter color, 
but the number of such plants is far 
greater than most persons realize. We 
often hear expressions of delight at 
the lovely combinations of color 
found in the woodlands in the winter 
months, but there is no reason why 
similar combinations on a smaller 
scale should not have a place, even 
in backyard gardens. 

The foliage of many evergreens 
seems to take on a more delightful 
green in winter than at any other sea- 
son, but it isn’t necessary to depend 
upon evergreens for winter color. 
There are a number of deciduous trees 
and shrubs which have very attractive 
bark coloration and there are even a 
few, like the Japanese and the south- 
ern Witchhazels, which produce flow- 
ers, while the ground is still covered 
with snow. The Willows and the Dog- 
woods are among the most useful of 


SOUTH STREET GATE 





plant material for ornamental pur- 
poses. The golden and red-barked va- 
rieties of Salix vitellina, S. aurea and 
S. britzensis, are among the finest of 
the plants for giving gay tones to the 
landscape. It is the young wood, how- 
ever, that produces the brightest col- 
ors, so that the plants should be cut 
back hard each spring in order to 
stimulate the production of new 
branches. The one thing to remember 
about these Willows is that they must 
have a somewhat moist location. 
The Dogwoods, however, flourish in 
almost any soil, and so does Kerria 
japonica, the bright green branches of 
which stand out with special prom- 
inence at this season. The Kerria has 
a somewhat rambling and untidy 
habit of growth, for which reason it 
must be pruned rather hard. Other- 
wise it is an interesting and valuable 
low growing shrub, doing double duty 
with its fine yellow flowers in spring 
and its richly toned bark in winter. 
Two shrubs with white bark that 
should not be overlooked in making 
a planting for winter effects are 
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Rubus biflorus and R. lasiostylus. 
These Blackberries should be planted 
against a background of evergreen 
plants or in front of a hedge, if they 
are to show up well, but in such a 
situation are very pretty indeed. 

If there is room on the grounds for 
larger material, the Beeches and 
Birches should have a place. It is un- 
fortunate that the borers are making 
the growing of Birches very difficult. 
It is seldom that trees last very long 
without being attacked by these pests. 
Nevertheless they are worth planting, 
because they become attractive from 
the first and will adorn the garden 
for several years in any event. The 
native Canoe Birch, Betula paprifera, 
is probably as fine as any kind, al- 
though the Weeping English Birch 
can hardly be surpassed when suffi- 
cient space can be afforded to give it 
ample room to develop its symmetri- 
cal character. Of course the Beeches 
are much more enduring, and no tree 
is more gratifying to the eye in win- 
ter, because of its silvery-gray trunk 
and branches, its symmetry, and its 
admirable proportions. Both the na- 
tive Beech (Fagus grandifolia) and 
the European Beech (Fagus sylva- 
tica) are handsome trees, but the 
American species has the deepest 









OF THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM IN WINTER 
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Among the smaller growing trees 
which deserve a place on the home 
grounds is the Striped-bark Maple 
(Acer pennsylvanium) which is a na- 
tive American tree. Its winter bark 
coloration is unusual. The background 
is a glistening green, but it is inter- 
sected with very thin, pure white 
stripes, running up and down. The 
effect is most interesting. 





GRAFTING GRAPES 


Propagating grapes by grafting de- 
sirable varieties on hardy root stocks 
has decided advantages over the usual 
method of propagation, chief among 


which are greatly improved quality of 
fruit and inereased yield, according 
to F. E. Gladwin, horticulturist of the 
Vineyard Laboratory of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, who has been conducting experi- 
ments with grafted grapes for the 
past several years and who gives the 
results of his work in Bulletin No. 
508 which may now be had free of 
charge upon application to the Station 
at Geneva. . 

Such excellent varieties of Amer- 
ican grapes as Delaware, Campbell, 
Niagara, Concord, Iona, Catawba, etc., 
have certain defects which detract 
from their value as commercial possi- 
bilities. Some of them set more fruit 
than they can mature; some are erratic 
in their bearing habits and are over- 
sensitive to soil conditions; some have 
the ‘‘off-year’’ habit to a marked ex- 
tent or tend to ‘‘run-out’’ or deterio- 
rate in yield and quality. While graft- 
ing is not a cure-all, many of these 
defects have been overcome by graft- 
ing these varieties on hardy root 
stocks, declares Mr. Gladwin. 

Clinton, Riparia Gloire, and Rupes- 
tris St. George were used as root 
stocks in the Station experiments and 
the standard varieties bench-grafted 
on them by the whip-and-tongue 
method. Records have now been ob- 
tained for a sufficiently long time to 
show that American grapes can be 
materially improved in quality, that 
yields can be increased, and that more 
vigorous vines can be obtained by 
bench-grafting desirable varieties on 
suitable stocks. 

The cost of grafting is a serious 
handicap to the method coming into 
general use until more economical pro- 
cesses can be perfected, it is said. 
However, indications are that cheaper 
methods will soon follow and in the 
meantime grape growers are urged to 
give the method a trial on a small 
scale. 
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SHRUBS 


The Red Osier Dogwood 


It is at this season that the Dog- 
woods having highly colored bark 
are at their best. The color seems to 
deepen as the cold strengthens and 
these shrubs are especially charming 
when seen against a background of 
snow. Doubtless the Red Osier Dog- 
wood (Cornus stolonifera) is the 
most valuable member of the family, 
having dark, blood-red branches. The 
variety flaviramea, with yellow 
branches, combines well with it. 
Cornus alba is another red twigged 
Dogwood which makes a handsome 
appearance in summer, and the va- 
riety sibirica, commonly known as the 
Siberian Dogwood, has long found 
favor with landscape architects. 
There are several varieties of C. 
alba, with branches which vary some- 
what in color. One known as Kessel- 
ringii has branches which are almost 
purplish black. All these Cornels are 
easy to grow and make good sized 
shrubs. Most of them bear attractive 
fruits in the autumn, those of the 
different forms of C. stolonifera be- 
ing snow white. 


Malus Floribunda 








Many specimens of Malus flori- 
bulda, one of the best known of the 
flowering Crabapples, have carried a 
great abundance of fruit into the 
winter, a fact which has been highly 
appreciated by the birds. The fruits 
of this crabapple are not much larger 
than a pea. They assume a yellowish 
or yellowish-brown color in the au- 
tumn, and because of their great num- 
bers, give a decidedly decorative ap- 
pearance to the small trees or shrubs. 
Pheasants are particularly fond of 
these crabapples, but many other 
birds eat them. 


—_——__— 


The Ink Berry 


The Ink Berry (Ilex glabra) is bet- 
ter known, curiously enough, in Eng- 
land than it is in the United States, 
although it is a native of this country, 
being found all along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Its merits are many, and 
not the least of them is the fact that 
it holds its attractive glossy green 
leaves throughout the winter months. 
This season, as is usually the case, the 
plants are carrying a large crop of 
shining black berries, which add to 
their beauty. 
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As it grows in its native habitat, 
the Ink Berry is rather straggling in 
appearance, but in cultivation it be- 
comes neat and compact. It might well 
be used for hedge purposes, not grow- 
ing more than four feet tall. While 
it seldom suffers badly from cold 
weather, even in the north, its leaves 
are occasionally lost and sometimes 
the upper branches are killed. For 
that reason it should be given when 
possible a somewhat sheltered posi- 
tion, or else protected by means of a 
few evergreen branches. Moreover, it 
grows to best advantage when planted 
in a somewhat moist but well drained 
soil. 





DWARF PEARS 


We divide pear trees into two 
classes, the standards and the dwarfs. 
For commercial orchards standards 
are almost universally used, leaving 
the dwarfs to the amateur, or to one 
who, like myself, has as chief object, 
the raising of fruit for exhibition, to 
show what beautiful specimens can 
be produced. 

Being so much lower in height the 
fruit is less liable to be blown off and 
bruised in the strong winds of the 
late autumn, an important considera- 
tion, since the winter pears should be 
left on the trees as late as possible. 

Again, the dwarf trees must have 
good cultivation and respond to it by 
giving larger and handsomer speci- 
mens, and this is not the case with all 
varieties of the standards, although a 
desideratum when one is growing 
fruit. Another very important point 
in their favor is that they are easily 
sprayed. 

As far as possible plant the trees so 
they will get the morning sunlight, 
and this is a good rule to follow when 
setting out any tree where color of 
the fruit is a factor. Perhaps I may 
as well divulge here the reason that 
certain varieties of pears which I have 
exhibited have invariably won the 
first prizes from the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society because of their 
blushing cheeks, even with varieties 
that, usually, are pallid. 

I try to get stocky trees, not the 
slender, whips often sent out by un- 
reliable dealers, and when planting I 
allow only those buds to remain which 
are necesasry to form a well balanced 
head, cutting back quite sharply. I 
watch the tree closely for three or 
four years, rubbing off the suckers as 
fast as they appear, removing super- 
fluous shoots and keeping the head 
open to let in air and sunshine. 

—Dr. W. G. Kendall. 
Atlantic, Mass. 
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KALE OF VARIOUS KINDS 





There has always been a lively argu- 
ment among the epicures and boarding- 
house habitues as to which member of 
the cabbage family has the most deli- 
eate flavor. Some award the prize to 
the lady-like Cauliflower; others favor 
Brussels Sprouts, but I come out boldly 
for the good old Scotch Kale. Accord- 
ing to my taste its only rival is the 
Savoy cabbage. 

My favorite Kale is perhaps the 
least known and least appreciated of 
any of the group, particularly in 
America. In the sunny south-east Col- 
lards, which are a kind of Kale, are 
reasonably popular, but aside from 
that it would be hard work to dispose 
of a car-lot of Kale in the hungriest 
and most civilized communities of these 
glorious states. Kale looks a whole lot 
like cow-fodder, and unthinking per- 
sons are too apt to dismiss it to that 
use. 

Which is all wrong, of course. The 
fine, curly, exceedingly decorative 
leaves of Kale should be cut from the 
stem of the standing plant when each 
leaf is one half or two-thirds grown, 
and a nice big sheaf of these fronds 
should be tied up with a soft twine 
string, and the whole bouquet put into 
the pot with the boiling corned beef, or 
the smoked tongue and cooked till it is 
quite tender,—that is about 20 minutes. 
There is nothing then to do but to cut 
the twine string, drain the leaves and 
lay to. 

I mention smoked tongue and corned 
beef in this connection because they 
are by custom dedicated to such noble 
company ; but I would not have anyone 
overlook the highly apposite ham 
shank, nor the poetic pig’s knuckle, nor 
the juicy fabrication known in New 
England markets as a “cottage ham,” 
which is not a ham at all but is su- 
perbly delicious for simple eating pur- 
poses. The other day I was reading 
Irvin Cobb’s claim that the best dish 
in the world is hog jowl and turnip 
greens, and that the next best is a 
second dish of the same. If he would 
substitute Kale for the turnip greens 
he could easily outvote Coolidge, Davis 
and La Follette together. 

Of course this Kale is perfectly 
good boiled as plain greens without 
the corned beef or hog jowl, but the 
piece of meat does help. Kale is just 
as full of vitamines as a candidate is 
full of promises, and healthful to a 
degree. After it has been boiled it can 
be set away and cooled. The thoroughly 
cold Kale, with a proper salad dress- 
ing, is still delightful. I prefer mayon- 


naise; but any other brand will answer. 

Kale has one very substantial merit 
as a garden vegetable in that it will 
stand any degree of frost. Indeed hard 
freezing does not seem to affect it at 
all. One can leave it standing in the 
garden all winter, and in January or 
February, when the hunger for green 
growing things refuses longer to be 
stayed upon tin cans, one may wade 
out into four feet of snow, dig out 
and break off his bouquet of frilly 
Kale fronds, thaw them out in cold 
water, put them into the pot and en- 
joy the feast. 

For all practical purposes the garden 
Kales may be classified into four varie- 
ties, as follows: A, tall and curly; B, 
dwarf and curly; C, tall and not so 
eurly; D, dwarf and not so curly. The 
curly varieties are more pleasing to the 
eye and equally pleasing to the palate, 
Wherefore the beginner may as well 
begin with them. They are planted and 
cultivated quite the same as Cabbage. 
If one is anxious for spring greens he 
will choose the dwarf varieties, start 
his plants in the hotbed, harden them 
off and plant early in the garden, rely- 
ing on their well-established immunity 
to frost. If one wants Kale for winter 
use—which I think is more important 
—he will probably select the tall-grow- 
ing varieties and plant them in July or 
August. 

The name Brussels Sprouts seems. to 
imply “a Belgian origin. The French- 
man will doubtless want his Cauliflower 
and the German his sauerkraut; but 
the Seotehmen will all insist upon Kale. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 





IS IT NECESSARY TO FERTILIZE 
THE ORCHARD? 


In the average orchard, if the land 
is well drained, well tilled, and well 
supplied with organic matter from 
stable-manure or cover-crops, com- 
mercial fertilizers are little needed. 
The exceptions are found on sandy 
and gravelly soils; in soils subject to 
drought; or on soils of such shallow- 
ness or of such mechanical texture 
as to limit the root-range of the 
plants; or in the soils so wet or so dry 
or so devoid of humus as to prevent 
bacteriological activities in the soil. 
How may a fruit-grower know when 
his trees need fertilizers? He may as- 
sume that they need no additional 
plant-food if the plants are vigorous, 
grow well, and make a fair amount of 
new wood each season. If the plants 
are not of this healthful condition, 
the thing to do is to look to the drain- 


fruits ?’’ 
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age, tillage, and health of the trees 
first, and to the more expensive and 
less certain fertilizers afterward. 

It is hard to wait for things to hap- 
pen in an orchard, and the impatient 
tyro attempts to push his plants with 
heavy doses of fertilizer. Reveling in 
abundance, trees so treated delay 
fruiting still longer and lay waste 
their powers in luxuriant foliage and 
lusty wood. Truth is, the average soil 
of which home-gardens are composed 
is a little too rich for most fruits. 
Putting fertilizer on such soils is like 
gilding the rose or throwing perfume 
on a violet. 

‘‘But fertilizers are good for farm 
crops and vegetables! Why not 
It takes but a few words to 
answer the question. 

Trees have a preparatory time of 
several seasons before fruit-bearing 
begins; farm and truck crops make 
their growth, bear a crop, and pass 
away in a season. Trees begin early 
in the spring and continue to grow 
until late fall, so that fruit, leaf, and 
wood have a long time to develop; 
annual and biennial crops must de- 
velop in a much shorter time. The 
roots of trees run deeper and spread 
farther than those of succulent plants. 
Trees are very heavy drinkers and 
transpire water more rapidly than 
herbaceous plants, so that the nutri- 
tive soil-solution need not be so con- 
centrated for fruits as for grains and 
vegetables. Fruits are mostly water, 
the percentage of solids and minerals 


being much greater in grains and - 


starchy vegetables. The roughage 
from fruit trees is left on the ground; 
that from most vegetables and grains 
is removed. 

—Dr. U. P. Hedrick. 
Geneva, N. Y. 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a specialty of American 
introductions. 

New Catalog in February 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 








Two Extra Fine Phloxes for Your 
Garden 


Miss Lingard (June Phlox) has 
great spikes of white flowers of 
a conical shape. Blooms first of 
July and balance of season, if old 
flowers are cut off. 50c each, 
$4 per dozen. 

Elizabeth Campbell. Lovely salmon 
pink. Finest of all pink phloxes. 
Scarce. 50c each, $5 per dozen. 
Stock limited; order now. 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
Beverly Mass. 
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“crossed the bar.” 


business. 


ciates. 


Baltimore and Washington. 
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A New Name for the Old Firm 


HE CONARD & JONES COMPANY on January 1, 

THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY. 

Pennsylvania, the very birthplace of the American Rose-growing industry. 
The only change is in vastly increased facilities and ability to grow better roses 
better, and to get them to confiding customers in perfect condition. 


It has not moved from West Grove, 


Without recent change in ownership or management, the new-old concern 
retains the name of its founder, Alfred F. Conard, who was its pilot until he 
It also recognizes his successor, Robert Pyle, the rose-grower, 
rose-lecturer and rose-author, who has for a quarter of a century been progres- 
sively developing the service and quality feature of this rapidly-expanding 


Antoine Wintzer remains in the Conard-Pyle Company as Vice-President. 
The first man in America to grow roses in quantity for a mail-order business, 
his 77 years of life have established him in the esteem of customers and asso- 


The Conard-Pyle Company is on the main motor-way from Philadelphia to 
It is also on the best through line from the west, 
via Lancaster and Wilmington te Atlantic City. Come and see our increased 
facilities for handling better Roses better. 


Send for New Spring Trade List. 


The Conard-Pyle Co. 
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WEST GROVE, PA. 
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Garden Book 
Wee so pleasant on a win- 
ter evening as planning a 
garden? Write now for your copy 
of Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book and 
read its instructive cultural articles. 
This book offers the best Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Roses, Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, 


etc. 
A copy mailed free 


if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This charming little set of garden furniture, made out of the so-called ‘ 


It consists of a bench 4 f in ng, 
ft. wide, and table 30 x 26 inches. Se ee 
set, painted white or green, is $110 f. 0. b. cars here. 
from this advertisement before February first, accompanied by payment, we are 
making to the readers of ‘‘Horticulture’’ a special discount of 15%. 


Address 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CoO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


THE 
HAWTHORNE 


‘everlasting 


The regular price of this lovely 
or orders received direct 





Roderick M. Crocket 


Novelties in 
SEEDS—BuULBS—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey 








FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 











GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2c; in 23 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and Viaud. 
out of sand, 3c; in 24 in pots, 6c. Wm. B. 
Dasha. 149 North 8t.. North Weymouth Maas 













Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fessicn not overrun with 
|. competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money- 
, making and big fees. ,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
to master under our correspond- 
ence me’ Credentials a We —| 
Students and_ graduates in getting started a 
developing their businesses. Established 1516. 
tite for information; it will open your eyes. 


Do it today! 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 











BRECKS 





Boston 


85 State Street, 


For Forcing in the Dwelling House 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 
We are at all times prepared to 
supply cold storage pips, fancy 
bulb bowls, earthenware pots 
and specially prepared bulb 
fibre. 

Telephone your orders to us at 

Congress 8220 


Send for Catalog 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styies in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 











_SELECTED SEEDS 
Garden, Flower and Field 
CHAS: C. HART SEED CO. 


Box A, Wethersfield, Conn. 
Write for our Descriptive Oatalogue 
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GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS q 









































GLADIOLI PLANTING STOCK AND Dal lias an d 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Gladioli 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
SeasrooK, New HAMPSHIRE 
PREPAID PRICES ’ 
25% deposit will hold orders for spring shipment. 250 ‘at rate per 1000. Lots 100 to Salbach s B lue B ook 
250, add 10%. Lots 50 to 100, add 25%. 25 at rate per 100. All stock absolutely 
true and right up to the usual Seabrook standard. ee) " 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST The 1925 edition of Salbach Ss x 
No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 Bulblets poe 
Variety Per %-1” %-%"” %” under cogs poet Blue Book, listing the finest of 
Alice Tiplady .......... 1000 $17.50 $15.00 $10.00 1.00 : ci 
American Beauty ...... 100 14.00 12.50 10.00 7.50 45.00 the approved new creations as 

nna ESS Se 1000 30.00 20.00 10.00 50 
Byron L. Smith ........ 1000 30.00 17.50 10.00 1.50 7.50 well as the best of the standard 

apt. Boynton ........ 100 35.00 80.00 25.00 20.00. ee ° * 4: 

Orimson Glow ......... 1000 20.00 15.00 10.00 1.00 varieties of dahlias and gladioli, 
E. J. Shaylor ...... >... 1000 22.00 15.00 10.00 1.00 : Ao li 
Elisabeth Tebor RoEsue. 100 20.00 17.50 15.00 20.00 ain Is ready tor mauing. 

velyn Kirtland ....... 1000 15.00 7.50 5.00 .50 : ° ’ 

Gold cuaecserstesecces 100 14.00 12.00 10.00 7.50 20.00 This year’s crop of bulbs and 

olden Glory .......... 100 2.50 2.00 1.25 1.50 . 

Golden Measure ....... 100 6.50 5.00 3.00 7.50 27.50 tubers is the finest we have ever 
Jack London .......... 100 3.50 2.00 1.25 1.50 
Jewell EE SS ER 100 12.00 9.00 7.00 5.00 25.00 grown. 

BE Gia obs oc avd o's aes 1000 22.50 15.00 10.00 1.00 | 
‘Mrs. F. CG. Peters ...... 100 22.00 17.00 12.00 15.00 Send for your copy of the ; 
3 ee ear 1000 35.00 20.00 12.50 1.50 B Mail 7 
Ram or Waite Wonder .. 1000 40.00 30.00 20.00 1.50 4.00 Blue ook now. ailed free 

rple Glory .......... 100 15.00 12.50 10.00 10.00 * 4: : 

Rose OT RR ET 1000 15.00 10.00 1.50 4.00 on request. Iris list will be 
ee SEE SPSS Peers! 1000 25.00 17.50 9.00 1.00 3.50 : 
Seabrook Gem ........ 100 4.50 3.50 2.50 4.00 10.00 ready by April 1. 
PNR Sag SS ep big 100 7.50 6.00 5.00 7.50 25.00 
Oy SO ERED 1000 20.00 12.50 7.50 1.00 3.50 
Violet Glory .......... 1000 85.00 20.00 12.50 1.50 
For varieties of most recent introduction apply for retail list. 

















GLADIOLUS 1910 ROSE 


An extra fine cut flower variety. 
Good forcer. As early as Halley. 
Best seller on the Chicago market, 
No. 1, per 1000, $30.00 
me. 3, ."* ~~ 20.00 
me. 4, ** ba: 15.00 
Be My: BF 8° 10.00 


Sizes No. 3 and No. 4 produce fine 
spikes of bloom outside. 


Send for wholesale list of over 
80 varieties. 


Quality and price both right. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minn. 


I WILL SEND 


two bulbs of the beautiful crimson 
Gladiolus, Dr. R. T. Jackson, to 
everyone who will send me during 
January a check for $2.00 made out 
to the American Gladiolus Society 
for a new membership in said 
society. The 12 monthly bulletins 
of the A. G. S. are, in my opinion, 
worth many times over this cost of 
membership, to one interested in 
the Gladiolus. 

WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
My 1925 List of 100 “Best” or 
“Favorite” Glads on application. 


Carl Salbach, Grower 


and Originator of New Varieties 


6088 Hillegass Ave. 
Oakland, California 

















A Postal Will Bring You 


CUs- 





1925 Catalogue of Dahlias 


and Gladioli 
Azro M. Dows, - Lowell, Mass. 


Dahlias for Delight 
Write for Catalogue 
Tubers only 
Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
46 Lowell Street, Wakefield, Mass. 


GLADIOLI 


I os ainia's 44's 019 085.0% White 

Jacoba Van Beijeren ......... Violet 

Purple Perfection ........... le 

Orange Queen (Prim) ........ 6 
The four best in their color. 


Hardy Canadian Grown Bulbs. 


Photos—Descriptions—Prices 
on application. 


J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont. 




















When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 








The BEST for the LEAST 
at ALL TIMES 
Send for List 
BOSTON DAHLIA’ GARDENS 
Boston 24, Mass. 











California Grown 


DAHLIA SEED 


Harvested from only the best varieties 
in existence. They are scientifically 
grown, gathered and cured. Several 
_of my customers are so pleased with 
the results they get from the seed 
bought of me that they will discontinue 
the growing of named dahlias. With 
each packet comes full instructions how 
to sow the seed and grow the seedlings. 


50 seeds - - $3.00 net 
100 seeds - - $5.00 net 


ALEX WALDIE 
415 West Main St., Santa Paula, Calif. 


With every catalog we will send 
a valuable treatise on 


“How We Grow Our Dahlias” 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 
17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 




















NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladiolus Bulbs 
Comprise the world’s best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue will be ready for distribution 
about Dec. 15. Send us your name 
rage address and a copy will be mailed 
you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 
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E, A. ASMUS Iris I thank the readers of Horticulture 
“s one peas for a very successful season. 
ARIN »» VAL. eontes 
‘Dahlia Seed and Novelties Phlox GEO. N. SMITH 
Ask for Catalogue Wellesley Hills - - #£=Mass. 
Pints $.75 
109 GOOD GLADS PEONIES 4%" pyres || PURE HONEY quis 
Listed in Our 1925 Catalogue se oo COREY HILL APIARY, Sum Gallons 4.00 
Some Unique Features and ee gt the — =a =o Postpaid 


Attractive Prices 
Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 














E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 














THE GARDEN GLADIOLUS 


A selected list of named varieties 
that will give satisfaction; including 


our special list of $1.00 offers, and a - 


short. list of planting stock and 
bulblets. 
Full information sent to any ad- 
dress. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 


South Street - Wrentham, Mass. 











DELPHINIUMS 


Kelways Exhibition Strain. Guar- 
anteed direct from the famous Eng- 
lish growers. Pkg. of soo Seed, 
$1.00. Amount limited. Order early. 
Orders taken for seedling Delphin- 
ium from this famous strain for 
May delivery. 25 for $1.50; 50, 
$2.75; 100, $5.00. Will bloom first 
year; second year make magnificent 
show. Field-grown clumps of the 
popular Delphinium Belladonna 
$3.00 per dozen. Seedlings, 50 for 
$1.25; $2.00 per hundred. 
North Shore Ferneries Co. 


Beverly, Mass. 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 
FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
VERMINE 
For eel worms, angle worma, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


Madison, N. J 








Burbank Seeds are 
Standards Everywhere 


Bulletin 67 announces a rare collec- 
tion of unusual varieties. 


LUTHER BURBANK 
Santa Rosa California 























When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 


Hyper-Humus 
Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


Gardens, Lawns Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 





















CALIFORNIA 
DELPHINIUMS 


The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 


Old Deerfield 343%, Fertilizer 


“The fertilizer of good report” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 

lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 


HENRY C. NYE 
AUBURNDALE, 











Greenhouse Benches at 
F. & F. Nurseries 
Springfield, N. J. 

‘‘We use Peat Moss on greenhouse 
benches, in place of ashes or sand and 
are much pleased with the results, as 
plants require much less watering, as the 


peat holds the moisture.’’ 


IMPORTED GRANULATED 


EAT MOS 


wonderfully improves soil for Roses in 








benches or in the field. It supplies 
nitrogen, aerates the soil and holds 
solid or liquid manure as in a reser- 
voir, where it is available to the plant 
roots until it is consumed. This is only 
one of many profitable uses for Peat 


Moss. 
Compressed bales of light, dry ma- 
terial, weighing from 180 to 220 lbs., 


sufficient to cover 240 square feet one 


inch deep. 
Look for this write for sample, cir- 
ay Z cular and price. 
ry, 


Gz 
gg ex. Atkins & Durbrow, Ine. 
157P Water Street 
New York City 


trade mark on 
the burlap 








SELF EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 








For Scale, Aphis, 


SUN OIL CO. 44 Commercial Wharf 


European Red Mite 
Most effective control 
Write for booklet 


Boston, Mass. 
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Reliable Florists 

















BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 


PENN THE FLORIST 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 




















1 


HOUGHTON) GORNEY 


BOSTON 
MASS. 






i> 





Ne 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 





SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 





. 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 

















W orcester’s 


Shop 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 355 
**Cable address: Ran Worcester.’’ 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


INC. 
FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 
392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
B. B. 8393 
Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 


“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


For 20 years rose lovers the 
country over and beyond have 
annually and eagerly looked for- 
ward to the publication of the 
above. 

While primarily a catalog, it 
will be found attractive, interest- 
ing and helpful to the rose lover 
in an unusual degree. Its pages 
breathe the enthusiasm and ex- 
perience of a lifetime devoted to 
the outdoor culture of the “Queen 
of Flowers”. 


THE 1925 EpitTion 
one of the very best ever issued, 
the quality of which reflects the 
quality of the business it repre- 
sents, will be ready as usual 
February Ist. 

A copy will be sent to intending 
purchasers on request, and to any- 
one, without obligation to pur- 
chase, on receipt of 10 cents in 
coin or stamps. 


GeEorGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peon 
Specialist ” Box 45, Fair Lawn, N.J. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar’? and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


The 
CONARD-PYLE | ¥%& | WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 














Field grown budded stock. Write for price 
and list of varieties. Southland Nursery 
Oompany, Tyler, Texas. 








4 NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 


Send for Year Book 
@ittle Tres Farme @ 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 














Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 





Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long. made in four styles to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
Age or made for glass to putty in; 

1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash $i.6s ea. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or . 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; ten boxes at 

40. ©. N. Robinson 


9, Baltimore, Md. Ki 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the. Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 
States and other countries. 

Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 
room. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 
and important introductions. 

Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 


























































life membership. 
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Gorticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HortTicULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Pe The Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


President 
Mr. JAMEs Boyp 
Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HARTMAN KuBy, Mr. C., F. C. Stout 


‘Treasurer Secretary 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK Mr. Davm Rust 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS 
Two of the Finest Introductions 


KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS. An abelia-like, free grow- 
ing shrub of extreme hardiness, from 5 to 7 feet tall and 
as much through, with ascending arching stems, soft hairy 
leaves and tubular pink flowers with mottled orange 
throats. The flowers are borne 20 to 50 together in 
rounded clusters which are produced in great abundance 
throughout the whole length of the branch and in June 
the whole bush is a shower of pure pink. The flowers 
are followed by curious, cobwebby fruits which are quite 
attractive. Absolutely hardy and very free growing, this 


new and rare Chinese shrub is considered by its intro-. 


ducer, Mr. E. H. Wilson, one of the finest exotic plants 
ever brought into American gardens. $3.50 each. 


SRIRAEA TRICHOCARPA. This is a new, perfectly 
hardy species from Korea, and without doubt, one of the 
very best. A broad spreading shrub growing from four 
to six feet tall and even more in diameter; its arching 
stems, in season, are laden with broad dome-like clusters 
of snow-white flowers. It blooms much later than the 
well-known S. van Houttei, and is considered a far 
superior. variety -in every respect. Pot-grown plants, 
$1.00 each; Field-grown plants, $2.00 each. 


Many other New and Rare Varieties offered in our 1925 
Garden Annual, a copy of which will be mailed to you on 
request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OBBINK & ATKINS 





Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 


ROSES — Spring Planting 


xy 
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An illustrated, complete list of Roses that we shall have for 


Spring Planting will be ready to mail in February. Many 
beautiful Roses are illustrated in color, among them, Rev. F. 
Page-Roberts, Star,of Persia and other new and unusually attrac- 


tive varieties. ‘This list of Roses is without a doubt the most #% 
tomplete and unique ever published. We have several hundred | 


thousand rose. plants ready to ship to any part of the country 
where Roses can be planted at this time. 
made from our Illustrated Rose Catalog which will be mailed to 
you on request. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
A complete catalog of Hardy;Perennials, Old Fashioned Flowers 
and’ ‘Rock Garden Plants. . Beautifully illustrated in color and 
black... It contains an alphabetical table of Hardy Herbaceous 
Plants indicating Flowering Period, Height and Color. It in- 
‘cludes special lists -of Irises and Peonies. 


EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 
An illustrated Catalog of Nursery Stock such as Evergreens, 
.Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 
Piants, Hardy Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 

In your request for catalog, it is important 
-to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


‘ BOBBINK & ATKINS’ Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 


Your choice can be | 
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You know the answer. 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
Keeps your plants healthy and bugless. 
1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 
For sale by all dealers 
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NEW ‘JERSEY 











Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


Nassau Co. 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 
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